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Champion Plugs 
cut motoring - 3 


Unique gas-tight construction explains 
the hot, strong spark of Champions which 
















in turn means maximum power from . 
every drop of petrol, with decreased That 
wear and tear on engines. National ga 
needs are our first considera- the te 
tion, so be considerate if you burnir 
| have any immediate 
difficulty in getting C] 
| supplies. 
BOA 
An exclusive and f ' =. 
unique feature of 3 ee 


Champion Plugs is 
the Sillment Seal. 
Sillment is a dry 
powder which 
when compressed 
forms a perfect 
seal against 
troublesome 

| leakage common 


GUIDE TO GOOD COOKING | “™*= SSS 
When people buy a product through More Vital, more 


two generations, that product must | Dependable than ever 


CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED 





be good. So to-day we find Lemco, 





the original concentrated beef 
extract, as popular as it was in 
great grandmother’s time. Add 
just a taste to your soups and 
stews, then you'll understand why me celg : ng 
good cooks won’t be without it. ae eae ¥ Ay 
L ra M co None can have prior claim over Wailes Dove, who have specialised 

since 1854 in the manufacture of products to defeat Corrosion, Rot 

and Decay. The effectiveness of these products is proved by the fact 

—— THE ORIGINAL —— | cutatanting stracteral achiveoosents| Inciedieg the Feaama Canal, the 


Shannon Hydro-Electric Scheme, the “Queen Elizabeth,” the famous 
Southampton and many other Floating Docks and ships of the 


Concentrated Seep attack | =a 





The benefit of the very extensive experience and technical knowledge 
gained by Wailes Dove over a period of 88 years is placed freely at 
your disposal. Please write to Dept. E4. 
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| Ih ene ide "is not an since, be a romemred TRADE As a v 
: | , the exclusive property o L OVE BITUMASTIC LTD. stati 
A Lemco Creation SURPRISE POTATOES “oN 
6 large potatoes ; 6 ozs. cold cooked meat; } teaspoon Vv ‘gr Vaux owde: 
Lemco; 4 oz. fat; 4 oz. flour; 4 tablespoons water. 4 4 4 form, | 
Scrub the potatoes and bake in their jackets. Melt | am@ah a lent of 
the fat, mix it with the flour, water, oye hen * equally 
seasoning. Boil up, add the meat and re-heat. | 
Partially cut off one end of each potato, scoop outa por- | 8 / T U M A 5 i / L a : D blood 
tion of the inside, sprinkle in a little salt, and fill a 
with meat mixture. Replace some of the potato, close oe Martin 
the end and serve piled in a dish cut side downwards. | q ot y/ i your d 
HEBBURN:+CO-OURHAM* EN GLAND. IN PA 





PREPARED BY OXO LIMITED, LONDON | GD92/B mes: 
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That sense of physical ease and 
mental rest which spells content is for 
the smoker of CHAIRMAN. _ "Tis! 
the tobacco of tobaccos—cool, even! 
burning and fragrant to the last shred. | 


Chairman ae 
Tobacco M. Gaston Bonvivant, ix 


Three strengths: CHAIRMAN, medium; 


} 
| 








BOARDMAN ’S, mild; RECORDER, 
full, 2/5d. per oz. From tobacconists, 
Made by the successors to R. J. Lea, Ltd. 


of Paris (France) confesses himself a total convert to 





the excellence of our English cuisine. Particularly 











is his heart rejoiced by “Je merveilleux lapin des 
AND DID Mou HAVE ANY rand 
TROUBLE CETTIN' YouR | | Galles” (welsh rarebit to us). This, and a garnish- 


WILIKINSON'S LIQUORICE Regd Trade Mark 


tag eS | ment of what he calls Pon Yon, almost reconciles Scientific Glassware 


a him to the loss of Cépes d la Bordelaise. 


| | means 
“acon” Increased safety! 


WT 
supply, but Gaston | 
decline: hee | The experimental and dispens- 
un petit pain ‘ing work carried out by 
vaut mieux que rien,  |Scientists and practitioners 
‘ throughout the country calls 


“Se MACONOCHIE BROS LIMITED ° LONDON /for_ the most dependable 


= glassware that the craftsman 
oer for ger % niga. lof the present day can 
cee wes “a ~ 


eS NN ae | produce. 

= |PYREX brand Scientific Glass. 
ware has irrefutable claims that 
place it in the front rank of all 
such glassware . . . resistance 
|to thermal shock, resistance to 
vattacks from acids and alkalis, 
| strength to resist the shocks of 
everyday usage, and adapt. 
ability to the many intricate 
experiments performed in the 
course of modern chemical 
research. 


PYREX brand Glassware is safe 

and dependable. It meets fully 

a | the most exacting demands of 
' [laboratory practice, on . oe 

same time saves much of the 

| ACHIEVEMENT ‘heavy cost of Glassware 

| replacements. 

—_= | ** Since the first Philips lamp was made, just over | ee ue. 

T ABLETS half a century ago, the House of Philips has played | Leaded “cle aideeae Pk nro 


| Furnishers, but illustrated catalogue 



























26 per pair, of lronmongers and Stores or | 
direct (post 3d.). One coupon per pair. | 
TEDSON, THORNLEY & CO., ROCHDALE 


BOB MARTIN'S 


in two forms— 


POWDERS 


GARDEN GLOVES | 














wwe eS ee 





| : ; : : 
| an ever-increasing part in peace and war in l|and two free copies of our Chemist's 
A . ice P Pe | Notebook will be sent direct on 
As a wartime measure, part of the harnessing electricity more effectively and efficiently application to us which should be 
Lad ses , - 7 3 | written on trade heading or accom 
cutput of Bob Martin s Condition in the service of the nation.’ | panied by professional card. 
Powders is now being issued in tablet 
form. One tablet is the exact equiva- Ask for PYREX Brand and see 
lent of one powder, and both are PHILIPS a that you get it! 
, 


equally efficacious in purifying a dog’s WE 
blood. Easy to give, a daily Bob] amps + DISCHARGE LIGHTING + RADIO RECEIVERS - TRANS- | James A. Jobling 
Martin’s—powder or tablet—will keep| MITTERS - VALVES & THERMIONIC DEVICES + MEDICAL & INDUSTRIAL 
your dog always healthy and happy X-RAY & ELECTRO-MEDICAL EQUIPMENT + ARC WELDING EQUIPMENT | & Company Ltd. 

‘| & ELECTRODES + LIGHT ALLOY RESISTANCE WELDING PLANT 
IN PACKETS OF 9 FOR 74., 21 FOR 1/1} | MAGNETIC OIL FILTERS + MAGNETS + SOUND AMPLIFYING INSTALLATIONS | SUNDERLAND. 


PHILIPS LAMPS LTD., CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 (075) | iS 
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1942 JEWEL SALES HAVE | 


BROUGHT £93,062 BUT 
Parcels 


to Prisoners 
cost over £4,500,000.a year | 


To give something you treasure 
to the Duke of Gloucester’s Red 
Cross and St. John Fund, is 
to discharge in part the debt | 
we all owe to our men in Prison | 
Camps. A Diamond Brooch, a | 
Gold Watch, a Jewelled Bracelet | 
— something ... please ... to the 
Treasurer, Red Cross Sales, 17 
Old Bond Street, London, W.1, 
for the next 


ale RED CROSS Oe) 


Jewel Sale | 
AT CHRISTIE'S 


The above fund is registered under 
the War Charities Act 1940. 





THIS SPACE IS A GIFT TO 
THE RED CROSS BY 








| BEECHAMS PILLS LTD. 
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cut pow! 


The MIDLAND EM- 
PLOYERS’ MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE Ltd, has the 
largest Nett Premium Income 
of any Company Undervrit- 
ing Workmen’s Compensation 
business in this country. They cover millions of Factory 
Workers, and their unique system and specialised know- 
ledge, developed over a period of 40 years, enables them 
to get injured workers back on the job with a minimum 
loss of time. Hence, millions of working hours have 
been saved this year alone. 


This specialised system ensures that :— 


I. The injured worker returns to work more quickly. 


2. He is contented and free from anxiety, 
because he receives 

I. Immediate Medical Attention and 

2. Prompt payment of Compensation. 


The employer, by insuring with the “‘ Midland Employers,” obtains full 
cover under the various Workmen’s Compensation Acts and at Common 
Law ata MINIMUM of COST, because the expense ratio of the Company is 
only 13% as compared with 30% in the case of many other Companies. 


It will be to your advantage to apply for rates of Premium and full particulars to— 


Midland Kmployers’ 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE LIMITED 
Head Office: Waterloo Street, Birmingham, 2. 


Branches at—London, Bedford, Belfast, Brighton, Bristol, Chelmsford, Exeter, 
Glasgow, Gloucester, Hanley, Hull, Ipswich, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
Maidstone, Manchester, Newcastle, Newport (Mon.), Nottingham, Reading, 


Scunthorpe, Sheffield, Southampton, Swansea, Truro. 


Premium Income Exceeds £2,350,000. General Manager: Allan S. Barnfield, O.B.E. 





HARPIC | 


cleans the lavatory 









Sprinkle in 

















cleansing 
action reaches 
right round 
into the 











whole bewl 
gleams white, 
the part you 
don’t see, 
as well 








Crowded homes —less time for housework | 
— now is when you appreciate Harpic. 

Sprinkle it into the lavatory and leave as 

long as possible (last thing at night is a | 
good time). Then flush. The whole 

bowl gleams white, all discoloration gone. 

The part you don’t see is clean and 

Sanitary too. 

NOTHING EQUALS HARPIC 
Specially made for the lavatory, Harpic’s 
thorough action removes all discoloration, 
effectively cleans, disinfects and deodor- 
izes the whole pan. 














Look jer the Xing on the tand 


KING SIX are made by J. R. 
Freeman & Son, Ltd., famous as the 
makers of fine cigars for over 100 
years. When the occasion calls for 
a cigar ask for a King Six, and look 
for the King on the band. 


10;° each 


In Cartons 
of2 85, 
Boxes of 10, 
Cabinets of 50. 





Made by J. R. Freeman & Son, Ltd., makers of fine cigars for over 100 years 





royds 10/42 . 
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\It will weaken 
your resistance 






and develop into more “F 
serious trouble. Your duty yf onl 
yourself and your country is yg ter 
keep fighting fit. MEGGEZONR no 
‘allay the irritation, soothe and hay = *™ 
the inflamed mer 
branes. Alwayf jam 
keep atin bypy = 








Made and guaranteed by 
MEGGESON & CO. LTD., LONDON, 823 


SJ’ MEGGEZONE 
[Sat | FOR COUGHS, COLDS, CATARAB? 
SS) 16 FROM ALL CHEMIST 


VANTELLA 
SHIR 


made to match 


, T 
VAN HEUSEN” mn 
COLLAR S?'* 













‘4 


for 
OWING TO EXISTING CONDIT 
SUPPLIES ARE VERY RESTRICTE 



















ALL GOOD THINGS 
THEYRE SCARCE... 









Although some Meltis sweetmeats 
are still available, these Meltis 
favourites are, alas, unobtainable : 
New Berry Fruits, Savoy Candies & 
Duchess of York Assortment. 


\'“ MELTIS LIMITED LONDON 


- & BEDFORD _At 
© 
7 Ore 20 


nail 


I1FCO LTD. LIVERPOOL 


BATHROOM 
CABINETS 
STOOLS 


INEN BOXES 
Bae Mirrors 
“9 ETC. 
are Prieme 
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including Purchase Tax 
“Eclipse” Blades (now made. 
only in the popular slotted pat- 
tern) are not easily obtainable 


uty 


1S 
ONE nowadays, but perseverance is 
dh amply rewarded in clean and 
nd hed comfortable shaving. 
d men 


Obtainatle only from Retailers 
way] JAMES NEILL & CO (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 
by you 


d by 
DON, 8.2y 





Are you an 


This will help keep 
you in proper trim, if 
\ backed up bya proper, 


+.) well-balanced 
J diet. Eat Turog— 
the brown bread 


of health — with 
the same regularity as 
you doyourexercises. 


‘i Tu rog brown bread 


Difficulty with supplies? Then write to 
LLARY SPILLERS LIMITED CARDIFF 











Telephone : North 2747 (10 lines). 


FALSE TEETH 


and false economy 


Artificial teeth can only effectively 
replace natural ones as long as they 
fit absolutely perfectly. To persist 
in wearing a loose denture which 
causes discomfort and embarrass- 
ment is false economy, because the 
Habs trouble can so easily be put right. 
KOLYNOS DENTURE FIXA- 
ON TIVE, for making false teeth fit 
firmly, will hold it securely in 
Position for many hours, ensuring 
comfort, confidence and proper 








———] mastication. Recommended’ by 
LIER Dentists. Handysprinkler tins 1/3d., 
.OM large ‘Economy’ size 3/3d, from all 
ETS & Chemists. 

LS DENTURE 
rt KOLYNOS Pianve 
: Also use KOLYNOS DENTURE POWDER 
m ¢ for cleaning artificial teeth, 1/3d. 
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bidi 
Iiding time... 
“If Winter comes can Spring be far behind....?” 


Though the world be overcast and grey, many are the 
good ways of life that only await the sunshine of peace 
to blossom forth again. 

So also is the House of Heinz waiting. The delicious 
things they brought you are not gone for ever. The 
great kitchens are working, good foods are being cooked 
with all the old skill in preserving purity and flavour. 

That you may not see them so often is due to prior 
Claims ; by the Fighting Services that need “ quality 
first” foods; by the demands of our national emergency 
stores, 

Therefore, if you do not always run across the friendly 
label, remember that the goodly craft is not lost but only 
waiting —as are you—the hour of liberation from the 
bonds of war. 





SOUPS - BAKED BEANS - SALAD CREAM AND MAYONNAISE 





H. J. HEINZ COMPANY LIMITED, LONDON 


Guantity is 
governed by 
the ration 


THE 


Quality is 


guaranteed by 
the name 


MAKERS OF THE 


FINEST SOAPS 
FOR FIFTY YEARS 


H. BRONNLEY & CO. LTD. 
LONDON . W.3 


Celebrated for Beauty Soaps 














MADE IN ENGLAND 


Advt.of The General Electric Co. Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


A GG.C Product 








NERVES 


Convincing testimony to the value 
of Yestamin as a_ restorer of 
shattered nerves is contained in 
the following letter :— 

“After months in_ hospital 
following a heavy raid in which 
my home was completely de- 
stroyed by a bomb, I was per- 
mitted to go to the home of 
a friend as convalescent. My 
nerves were in a shocking state, 
but I remembered that‘ Yestamin’ 
was the favourite of another 
friend who swore by it as a tonic. 
So, I got some for myself and 
slowly yet surely my nerves 
became quiet and steady, to my 
great comfort. To-day I am 
finding life once more _ holds 
something worth while, knowing 
appetite and interest in food and 
the things of everyday life. From 
now on, I shall join my old 
friend in saying that ‘ Yestamin 
Tablets’ are the necessity of every 
wise household. Thank you.” 
Mrs. W. HAYNES, LONDON, N.W. 
Yestamin is entirely free from drugs. 
It is pure Yeast—the richest natural 


source of the vital Vitamin B—in highly 
concentrated and pleasantly palatable form. 


OF ALL -CHEMISTS 








YESTAMIN 


YEAST TABLETS 
100 for 1'3 + 300 for 3'3 


THE ENGLISH GRAINS CO, LTD., 
BURTON-ON-TRENT. 








The 


keenness 
that 


counts 










to serve. 


Gillette. 


Prices including Purchase Tax: 





Those who are 
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surprised at the efficiency and 


soldierly bearing of our Home Guard forget that | 
this great body was born and nurtured in keenness | 
No element of smartness do they omit — 

from the unseen care of arms to the equally | 
unseen but most satisfying shave before duty, | 
‘with that other great symbol of keen service— | 


Gillette 


SAVES STEEL | 


Blue Gillette 1/3 for 5 * Stainless Gillette 1/3 for 5 * Thin Gillette 1/3 for 6 





o> 


ell me, 
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‘Sie. = i= 


With the rise of the Industrial Era in Britain and the improvement of 
turnpike roads, the age-old pack-horse trains ceased to suffice for carry. 
ing the increased bulk of goods. Team waggons came more and mor 
into use. During the forty years 1730 to 1770 the Manchester chapmen 
rode out for orders throughout the Kingdom, carrying in their bags the 
patterns of the woven products of the newly-invented fly-shuttle looms 
and “ spinning jennys.”” In due course there followed the giant high 
laden waggons delivering the goods. Road Transport still delivers the 
Nation’s goods, rapidly, directly and with the minimum handling 


BUY 3% SAVINGS BONDS 


TRANSPORT SERVICES,’ LTD., 116, Old Broad Street, London, EB.Ca 








doctor... 


... What are the 
important properties 
of an antiseptic for 
personal use?” 


In the first place an anti- 
septic must kill germs. But, 
more than that, it must kill 
them without damaging the 
tissues they have invaded. It 
must be selective, and must 
not interfere with the body’s 
natural mechanism of healing 
and repair. An antiseptic for 
personal use must be non- 
toxic, non-corrosive, stable, and 


DETTO 


Trade Mark 





persistent in the presence of 
blood or pus: and, for pre- | 
ference, agreeable in use. 

These are the properties of 
an antiseptic which medical 
science has anxiously sought 
since germs first came to be 
understood. 

In the modern antiseptic 
‘Dettol’ these qualities are 
united and combined ; and to- 
day in our great hospitals and 
in private practice everywhere 
‘Dettol’ is the chosen weapon 
of defence against the menace 
of septic infection. 

FROM ALL CHEMISTS 


THE MODERN 
ANTISEPTIC 





Not too little.. 


—_—~ 
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THE ERASMIC CO. LTD. 
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Charivaria 


LavaL’s recent speech was studied very carefully in 
Germany. Before it was sent to him. 


° ° 


An Austrian refugee has invented an untearable cloth. 
Soldiers have tested it on barbed-wire entanglements, and 
it is now being placed in the hands of British laundresses 

for its final test. 


°o ° 


A manufacturer says that 
after the war a motor-car 
will be well within the reach 
of the man in the street. 
Not if he sees it coming. 


oO ° 


A correspondent complains 
that when his neighbour has 
a cold he stays at home all 
day playing the ukulele. 
This sounds even worse than 
a case of chronic guitar. 





° ° 


Indoor golf is now played in Sing-Sing. It must be 
intriguing to see a golf-club with a crook at each end. 


oC °o 


A man who stated in court that he was allowed half a 
crown a week out of his wages by his wife was told by the 
magistrate that he had very little to complain about. 
That of course was what he was 
complaining about. 


° Cc 


This Vale of Tears 


“We also regret to note that Mr. ; 
Chairman of the , is at present 
recovering from an operation. The 
sympathy of the branch has been con- 
veyed to him.”—Trade Journal. 








°o ° 


A burglar who shone a torch on 
the face of a woman sleeping in a 
London flat was arrested. There 
will be a further charge of not 
dimming the bulb with two thick- 
nesses of tissue-paper. 





GOERING is to make another speech. He is expected to 
remind listeners that he has never said that Occupied Italy 
would be immune from R.A.F. bombs. 


° ° 


“Reckless spending on women’s millinery is worryin, 
Government officials,” states a Press report. Meaning 
those who are married. 


° ° 


An Essex man says that 
storks recently appeared in 
his garden and frightened 
his rabbits. We should have 
thought that rabbits were 
used to visits from storks. 


° ° 


King’s Cross station is 
ninety years old. Since 1852 
it has been well known as 
a terminus for single-ticket 
passengers from Scotland. 








° °o 


“During the blitz my hearing was affected, and now [ 
miss a lot of what my wife is saying,” writes a correspondent. 
Some men have all the luck. 


°o ° 


The Japanese are mounting guns on elephants. Measures 
to meet this new form of tank warfare will include the 
laying down of a barrage of buns. 


° ° 


Winning Through 


“A few dozen Bottles of good WaITE 
BureGunpy WANTED for personal con- 
sumption by private advertiser.” 

Advt. in “The Times.” 


°o ° 


High staff-officers travel by bus 
in London. Only occasionally does 
an absent-minded general enter a 
bus in the Strand, tap the glass 
behind the driver’s seat and tell 
him to go to the War Office and 
then wait. 
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Of Pigs Again 


forward counsel to the little pig-keeper about the kind 
of little pig he ought to keep. 

The sty stands empty. The pen is prepared. The trough 

cries loudly for the bucket and the bucket is thirsty for the 
swill. Only the lovely occupant, its white bed unslept in, 
is missing from the scene. And here in the meantime 
stands the little pig-keeper casting his swift mind_ this 
way and that, considering the diverse beauties of the Long 
White Lop-eared, the Gloucester Old Spot, and the 
Improved Yorkshire, and wondering on which fair creature 
to bestow the apple that seems to quiver in his doubtful 
alm. 
The choice, I confess, is a difficult one. Let other pig 
men deride me, but after long study I must set my oaten 
pipe shrilling among the oak-groves in favour of the Essex 
pig. There is about it a wild touch of glamour, a faerie 
charm which makes it not as other pigs are. For its 
ancestors came from Italy. 

There have always been (there still are) important pigs 
in Italy. Was it not one of the Tuscan warriors arrayed 
against Horatius of whom Lord Macaulay sang in the 
Lays of Ancient Rome— 


“And Somebody of Somewhere 
Who slew the great wild boar, 

The great wild boar that had his den 
In something something’s reedy fen, 

And wasted fields, and slaughtered men, 
By —— v v shore” ? 


Or would it be 


| AM reminded by a reader that I have given no straight- 





“And now shall grunt no more”? 


Only that sounds rather too much like A. E. Housman and 
rather too little like Lord Macaulay. 

Waiving for the moment that immense pig of which I 
do not seem to have the details entirely clear, was it not 
one of the prophecies made to father Atneas that, thrown 
out of Ilium, after long wandering by land and sea, he 
should be thoughtfully musing by the banks of a secret 
river and find suddenly ingens sub ilicibus sus, a great white 
sow lying beneath holm oaks with a litter of thirty young 
(no less), and that here and nowhere else should be the end 
of his labours, the site of the Imperial city that his 
descendants were fated to build ? 

I cannot remember that in the subsequent narrative 
the pious Aineas ever did find those pigs. But I may be 
pardoned for supposing that it was in the attempt to turn 
into sufficiently beautiful hexameters just that beautiful 
episode of the finding that Virgil gave up his great task 
and died, leaving the A/neid, as we all know, incompleted 
and unrevised. Be that as it ‘may, the forbears of the 
Essex pig were brought from Italy more than a hundred 
years ago to be crossed successfully with breeds of our 
mistier and less clement shore. They were a black Neapolitan 
couple; they changed their clime but not altogether their 
soul in crossing the seas, and there remains about their 
posterity, as I have said, an elfin charm combined with a 
lack of superfluous bone, a predisposition to fatten, a 
hardihood, and a docility transcended by none. 

So far a cry—so near a squeak—is it between the tale 
of Troy and the Essex pig. He is half black, half white, your 
Essex, and as one of his principal breeders points out to 








me, the same may be said of “many stylish things, from 
grand pianos to wood engravings and male evening dress.” 
He might have added “papers, and whisky, and Mussolini 
after the air-raid on Milan.” 

But let us not stray from the hero or heroine of our 
present story. The loved one is fed on a patent dried grass 
meal, on scraps and on sour beer. Much of its stamina is 
attributed to the sour beer, and thus, rooting happily and 
living largely out of doors and slightly fuddled, our friend 
and comrade attains to so remarkable a degree of health 
and philosophy that it can be truly said of a herd of 
eighty-nine gilts: 


“They wore that air of contentment which animals begin 
to assume only when they are treading the good, firm earth 
with sunlight and the airs of heaven playing freely about them.” 


It is no small tribute, I think, to any livestock that its 
owners and breeders can be so much carried away by 
enthusiasm that they mingle a reverent admiration for the 
living and loving animal with rhapsodies on the prospect 
of bacon yet to be. It is as though they knew the pig 
itself to be conscious of its great purpose, selflessly devoted 
to its duty and working (though a bit beerily) always 
towards a predestined, a patriotic end. 

“Notice what a jowl he’s got—a grand square jowl! 
No waste on that head. And there doesn’t want to be! 
Heads are worth only fourpence a pound. Yes, he’s a 
grand pig.” 

So speaks a feeder and fosterer of one of these con- 
scientious benefactors of our island race. He is speaking 
of a gentleman pig. Few memories perhaps linger of blue 
skies and orange-groves in the attenuated occiput of this 
gallant hog, nor of all the wild winters and rough Northern 
strains that have helped to form and fatten his splendid 
sires, his noble progeny. He rubs his head against the byre- 
post, but not to stimulate imagination nor provoke reverie. 
Fat, not fancy, is the goal. Mildly intoxicated, he keeps 
an easier aim in view. 

I am being carried off my feet a little by this great 
gentleman pig. Let us take a portrait of another—a lady 
this time—of whom in the monograph before me it is 
stated : 


“One day at the writer saw Duchess* making 
her stately way to the farrowing crate. She crossed the 
farmyard and passed through the shed doorway with a 
swaying opulence which lived up to her name and far beyond 
it. Duchess? Why, her mien was regal, rather. There was 
in it that element of sovereign insolence which the history- 
books associate with absolute monarchy. 

“A land-girl following behind stopped the Duchess’s paces 
with a bit of planking to keep her on the right track, but these 
attentions in no way diminished her dignity. 

“Thus did Duchess make her queenly way, with snout 
upcurled and disdainful, to the farrowing crate which, for a 
spell, was to be her fruitful home.” 


Duchess? Queenly? Say goddess rather. Ht vera 
incessu patuit dea. We must turn to the immortal writer 
of the Aineid again if we would do justice to so portentous 
a promenade. 

Such and so glorious is the Essex pig. 











Evog. 





* Because she shrinks and (I hold) rightly shrinks from publicity 
I have refrained from printing her actual name and dwelling-place. 
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{It has been suggested that more of our golf links, especially near London, could be put under cultivation.] 
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“My good man, WHATEVER military significance can there be about a CASTLE?” 


“ec 


UT no man, to quote Lord 
Nelson, can do more than his 
best.” 

“Certainly not, Miss Littlemug. 
Though I didn’t actually remember 
that it was Nelson in particular who 
said so.” 

“He flashed the signal, dear, just 
before Trafalgar. It’s well-known. 
‘No man can do more than his best.’ 
It was probably intended for the 
Admiralty.” 

“Tt has rather a defiant sound, in 
that case.” 

“Naturally, dear. Lord Nelson was 
a man of great spirit. You see the 
mantelpiece ?” 

“Vos” 

“And the blue china poodle next the 
clock ?” 


Not Quite Hamlet 


se Yes.” 

“Well, beyond the blue china poodle 
and before the little needlework picture 
of ‘Ye Bonnie Banks’ there’s a green 
glass bottle, lying horizontally. You 
see that, dear?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Very well, then. That little bottle 
contains a small model of what is 
technically known as a brigantine, and 
the hull—also a technical word, dear, 
and we had better leave it at that—is 
made from a small piece of wood taken 
from one of the very ships commanded 
by Lord Nelson. Which brings me 
back to my quotation: ‘No man can 
do more than his best.’ And that, dear, 
is what I must say to myself, over and 
over again.” 

“That seems a very good idea, Miss 


Littlemug. And you couldn’t have 
chosen a truer saying, could you?” 

“Lord Nelson was not a man who 
would ever have spoken anything but 
the truth, dear.” 

“Like George Washington.” 

“Forgive me, dear, but I can’t quite 
let that pass. A cherry-tree and the 
Royal British Navy are not at all the 
same thing. But the Littlemugs have 
always been connected with the sea, 
so no doubt that gives me a peculiar 
allegiance to the Service. However, | 
mustn’t allow myself to be carried 
away by the sea-faring spirit at the 
moment, because what I am actually 
concerned with is bottling the pears.” 

“Let me help you.” 

“Dear, no one can ever help me. 
It’s a most extraordimary thing. I, in 
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my small way, can help others, and I 
may say that when it came to your 

oor Cousin Florence trying to find a 
leak in the gas-pipe many years ago, 
and looking for it with two lighted 
candles, my help was more than 
needed, and barely in time—but it has 
never been possible for other people to 
be of the slightest help to me, in any 
way whatever.” 

“Perhaps, Miss Littlemug, you have 
forgotten that Charles has several 
times done his best for you over your 
income-tax returns, and the time you 
were summoned by the police for 
driving to the danger, and the new 
washers for the taps, and the leak in 
the roof, and several other things. 

“Dear, if you think me ungrateful, 
please say so at once. I may have been 
under the impression that you under- 
stood me better—but from a child I 
have always been difficult to under- 
stand. ‘That child,’ my mother’s old 
governess at Burnham-on-Sea used to 
say, ‘that child is nothing but an 
enigma.’” 

“Nothing but an enigma, Miss 
Littlemug ¢” 

“So she said, dear, and others have 
been of the same opinion since, I 
believe. Now about the bottled pears. 
My difficulty is, there are, curiously 
enough, more plums and pears than 
there are bottles. This war, dear, 
seems even to interfere with Nature. 
I filled every available bottle with 
plums in September, leaving myself, as 
I supposed, with a reasonable number 
for the pears in October—and what 
happens?” 

“You haven’t got enough bottles.” 

“You can word it that way if you 
like, dear. A number of pears are lying 
on the kitchen table at this very 
moment, and a very simple calculation 
will show you—as it has already 
shown me—that there will not be 
enough bottles to contain them all. 
That, dear, is why, if you remember, 
I quoted the famous saying that ‘No 
man can do more than his best.’ I have 
done my best in regard to this fruit- 
bottling, and more I cannot do.” 

“No, I don’t see how you can.” 

“Lord Nelson himself: Dear, a 
very strange feeling has come over 
me.” 

“Hold your head down, Miss Little- 
mug, and tell me where the brandy is.” 

“No, dear. This has nothing to do 
with brandy at all. But I have a most 
extraordinary conviction that it was 
not Lord Nelson at all who said that 
‘No man can do more than his best.’” 

“Good heavens, Miss Littlemug! 
But need it matter so very much? 
Please let me see the fruit-bottling in 
the kitchen.” 





“Yes, yes, dear. Follow me, and 
mind the hole in the linoleum. Perhaps 
it sounds more like Napoleon.” 

“Not very, I don’t think.” 

“Not even allowing for translation ? 
There you are, dear—pears, pears, 
pears, except where it’s plums, plums, 

lums.” 

“Or bottles, bottles, bottles.” 

“This may be only an idea, but I 
have known the most extraordinary 
things come out of Hamlet. And yet 
it doesn’t seem to me to be quite 
Hamlet, somehow.” 

“Nor to me. But your fruit-bottling 
is really splendid. You’ve done 
wonders.” 

“Only my best, dear, and no man— 
I shall go mad.” 

“No, no, please don’t do that. Look, 
I’m afraid one—just one—of this lot 
of plums has gone bad.” 

“Dear, how providential! That 
releases two more bottles for the 
pears! Just when I’d practically given 
up hope! Now we can get to work 
immediately, and meanwhile I can try 
to remember who it was that said ‘No 
man can do more than his best.’ How 
much Byron do you know, dear?” 

E. M. D. 


° ° 


Literature 


HEN my batman told me, 
after a brief examination of 
the tea-leaves in my cup, that 
I was going on a long journey, and 
when this news was confirmed by our 
adjutant, I started to think about 
books. 
At this stage I was not told whether 
I should be proceeding to Greenland’s 
icy mountains or India’s coral strand, 
but that was a minor point. Sooner or 
later, curled up in an igloo or squatting 
in the meagre shade of palm or pine, I 
should need a book. Several books. 
My own books are packed in sugar- 
boxes for the duration of the war, 
and inaccessible except at a cost of 
twenty-five shillings a peep. In the 
Army I have bought sixpenny or nine- 
penny books of the modern sort with 
very thin covers that come off in your 
pocket, or good sturdy second-hand 
books at fourpence or more whose 
covers do not come off, but which 
smell like the insides of churches 
without popular preachers. 
When I have finished them I give 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this 
paper should not be taken as an indication that they 
are necessarily available for export. 
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them to the post office for the troops. 
I sometimes feel a bit sorry for the 
particular troops that get my old books, 
because they are generally not popular 
literature. One of my rules in buying 
books is that the author must be dead. 
I hope it is not narrow-minded of me, 
but I see no point in encouraging 
living authors. It makes them uppish 
and they send things to the papers I 
write for and crowd me out. Once they 
are dead I read their works right 
through and then laugh in a ghoulish 
sort of fashion. 

On my way to Greenland’s icy 
mountains or India’s coral strand I 
had to change at Victoria, and first of 
all I looked on the book-stall. But all 
the sixpennies and ninepennies were 
about Family Allowances and Nelson 
and Japan Revealed and that sort of 
thing. Quite unsuitable for reading in 
igloos or under palms or pines. 

So I went outside to the back streets 
and sniffed my way to a second-hand 
shop which sold books and other things. 
I felt an almost overpowering desire to 
purchase a bust of Frederick the Great. 
and a huge gilt mirror with red plush 
legs, but I remembered in time that 
neither was really suitable for an igloo. 

There were thousands of books, 
quite a lot of them with backs so worn 
that it was possible to have the supreme 
excitement of taking them out of the 
shelves before discovering that they 
were not rare first editions that the 
ignorant shopkeeper had overlooked. 

I often meet people who have found 
rare first editions in old shops, but 
oddly enough the only first edition I 
stumbled across on this occasion was 
a first edition of my own novel, The 
Weepis Family, and as it was the last 
edition also it is not valuable, though 
rare. I bought it, saying to the shop- 
keeper that I had heard it was good. 

He said that he didn’t know. It was 
part of the library of a gent wot went 
nuts. 

The idea of reading only my own 
book in my igloo (or mud-hut) seemed 
a little flat, so I bought a copy of 
Thomas Hood’s Comic Annual for 
1831, and Mrs. Henry Wood’s Roland 
Yorke. 

Three books was the limit I had set 
myself, but I saw a thin-paper Pick- 
wick as I was leaving, so I put my own 
book back and took Pickwick. Barrie 
said it was the best book for war-time, 
and one war, after all, is much like 
another. 

° ° 


Cannibal Converts Missionary. 
“We had a tasty Javanese dish of rice, 
eggs and shrimps, fried together with Dutch 
friends.”—From a Missionary’s Letter. 
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T is difficult to believe that it 

actually happened. 

The railway between  Llan- 
fflanell and Llangollosh in Merioneth- 
shire is not bothered with much 
traffic, nor, indeed, with many trains, 
and I was not-surprised to find myself 
with only one fellow-traveller in a 
compartment in the late evening train. 
My companion was dressed in a camel- 
hair coat and a beard. He also had a 
large fair moustache and was reading 
a file of papers. As he turned the file 
over, one document slipped out and 
slid across to my feet. Naturally I 
picked it up, and saw that it was 
headed “Misinformation Directorate.” 
I looked up to see that the man 
opposite was pointing a revolver in my 
general direction. 

“My name’s Burgoyne-Hake,” he 
said tensely. ‘You read that?” 

“T did glance at the title,” I 
confessed. 

“Are you a spy?” he asked. 

Fortunately I was in uniform and 
was able to say honestly that I was not. 
He sighed with relief and put the 
revolver away. 

“T suppose I shall have to tell you 
all about it,” he said sulkily. “If I 
don’t you'll only be curious and start 
thinking.” 

There seemed no answer to that. 

“Have you been in the War Office 
lately ?”’ he went on suddenly. 

I said I had. 

“Tt’s all a fake,” he said, almost 
sadly. “‘The real War Office is in that 
new block of flats on Richmond Hill.” 

“You mean that big white tower 
affair ?”’ 

He nodded. 

“But isn’t that an awfully good 
landmark ?” 

“Double bluff, you see. 
bluff.” 

“But I called on a man I know in the 
War Office itself only last week.” 

“Ah, yes. They keep appointments 


Double 


there. But the work is done at 
Richmond. It misleads the enemy 
frightfully. It took a lot of working 
out.” 


I said I expected it did. 

“And you know that big new 
building they’ve just finished along- 
side the Air Ministry? You thought it 
was part of the Ministry itself, didn’t 
you?” 

I nodded. 

“It’s where they print the N.A.A.F.I. 
Christmas Cards,” he said gloomily. 
“We couldn’t think of anything 
better to put there.” 


Maybe ? 


“You see,” he went on, “it’s all 
part of a plan. We never know if we 
can stop the enemy from getting some 
information out of this country, so we 
make certain that most of it is false. 
We deal with everything, from the 
speeches Cabinet Ministers make, to 
the number of war savings certificates 
sold in the parish of St. Andrew’s- 
under-the-Sod. You may remember 
last Sunday evening on the wireless, the 
figure given was two—one hundred per 
cent. better than the previous week. 
It was a misstatement. They sold 
three, a three hundred per cent. 
increase. That kind of thing keeps 
them completely in the dark.” 

“Have you any big schemes on 
hand?” I asked. 

Burgoyne-Hake smiled. 

“You'd be amazed. You’ve seen all 
this news in the papers about American 
troops being over here? There aren’t 
any.” He sat back with a smile of 
triumph. 

“But I’ve seen them,” I replied. 

“No doubt you thought you had 
seen them,” he amended, with a touch 
of pride. “They were our own men, 
dressed up. They go round from 
district to district to spread the 
rumours.” 

“But I’ve talked to them,” I 
persisted. 
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“ You forgot to tell me about not 
fighting this morning.” 
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“English actors from Hollywood. 
Their accent is perfect. Of course, it’s 
not very difficult if the newspapers 
help. Easier than that business about 
the Russians at the beginning of the 
last war. That needed a lot of snow. 
Now a few packets of American 
cigarettes and an occasional empty 
grapefruit-skin in the salvage-cans and 
the trick is as good as done.” 

“But where are the Americans?” 

“Theyre all in South Africa. Their 
plan is to march up the left-hand side 
of Africa and take Libya from the 
back, if you follow me.” He looked at 
his watch. “They’ve probably started 
now.” 

“You astound me,” I said at last. 
“The possibilities of this are enor- 
mous.” 

He sat back and beamed. 

“My dear chap, you don’t know half 
of it. Take Iceland, for example. 
With the aid of one company of the 
Pioneer Corps and a couple of hundred 
ex-newspaper men to write letters 
home, we held that island in force for 
two years—at least, the Germans 
thought we held it in force. Even the 
Icelanders did. It was a remarkable 
tour de force.” 

“But I was 
protested. 

For a moment he was taken aback. 
But he recovered immediately. 

“You thought you were,” he ex- 
plained. “Actually you were probably 
in Newfoundland. We had some 
Icelandic-speaking Canadians put there 
to give it local colour.” 

There seemed no answer to that, 
either. 

At that moment the train drew up 
at Llangollosh. It was raining heavily. 

“My station,’ he said. “This is 
where M. Stalin is to meet the President 
of Mexico next week. Of course in the 
papers it’ll say the meeting took place 
in Pumanbuco. It’s a bit difficult to 
provide a background for the news- 
reel people that looks like Pumanbuco, 
but Wales is a surprising country. 
Does it rain much in South America ?” 

But the did not wait for an answer 
and disappeared into the night. 

I should like to meet Burgoyne- 
Hake again. I forgot to ask him about 
the Second Front. 


there myself,” I 


°o °o 


Service not Self 
“ Corset « « BGe. id. 
Adding own bones 9d.” 
Dressmaker’s Bill. 
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knew, 
Were words like trek, and kudoo, 
Out-span and oxen, 
Donga and duyker and bush, 
And the Vaal river—the rush 
Of the Vaal river: 
And always the Veldt ... Veldt... 
Veldt ... 


I, a small untravelled child, a Celt 
Born in an English village, 
Sensed—almost smelt 


The longed-for smell of freedom 
Of the Veldt. 


There was another word too, 

A name that ran right through 

Those original words— 

The name Smuts: 

So that if anyone ever cuts 

Or pares my mind 

To its extreme beginnings 

They will find it ingrained, 

Shining among that napkin-hemmed 
array 

That hold unchallenged sway 

Over one’s whole life. 


Si of the earliest words I ever 


Smuts. 


It meant more than one thing, 


Jan Christian Smuts 


It meant a strain somewhere loosening, 

It meant—even to my small brain— 

That somehow, instinctively, 

I sensed and knew 

There was a better world 

Than the “How d’you do?” bustled, 
bumbling, 

Starch-knickered, tea-for-twenty-two- 

And-don’t-forget-the-best-cups- 

In-the-drawing-room-Emma variety, 

Which was all I knew. 


Sometimes when I was older I would 
run 

Out in the garden, . 

Brown hair loose in the sun. 


ci Py 


Hch wet nie... 


9 


I would say it over to myself, 

Being a true Celt 

With an inborn love of sound, old or 
new, 

“Ech wet nie... 

Donga and duyker and kudoo, 

And Veldt 


”? 


Veldt 
Veldt. 


I could almost hear 
The creak of wagon-wheels, 
The crack of the stock-whips, 


. . . 50, to make it seem a bit more dangerous, the egg-and-spoon race will be run with real eggs.” 


The thud of the horse’s hoofs, 
The rush of the Vaal river. 


The hush and rush of the Vaal river. ... 


But now the giver 

Of all this dream is gone, 

And perhaps only I remember; 
For many a winter has come, 
Many a December 

And several wars. 

It seems that out of all of us 
Only he has not changed— 

He .. . Smuts. 


For hearirg his clear-cut voice 
Addressing a world 

That honours him and puts 

Its trust in him, 

I—listening— 

Thought of one who knew him— 
A slim Boer farmer: 

Saw his real worth 

Long before the world did: 

Was possessed of the same love 
Of freedom and the free spirit of man, 
And passed it on 

In a handful of strange soft words 
To me his daughter—forever. 


Oh, the hushing, rushing water 
Of the free Vaal river... . 
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“ Now where’s Grandma?” 


Devonshire 


HEY took me into hospital, where everyone was kind, 
A clean bright London hospital, efficiently designed. 
But while I lay there day by day, 
And time lagged round the longest way, 
The things I’d left in Devonshire came surging through 
my mind. 


I looked into the dusk that fell. It was not Devon deep, 
But came on tip-toe through the wards, like folk with 
trysts to keep; 
And wheels kept rumbling far and near 
That killed the note I strove to hear— 
Of brown owls in the Devon dark that soothe one into sleep. 


The cool calm hands they laid on mine were schooled to 
make men whole; 
They lulled me into pillowed ease with exquisite control. 
But, as I lingered in the vale 
Between black night and skies half pale, 
The great white dawn of Devonshire swam back into my 
soul. 


Es * * * * * oa 


They sent my body out of town and back into the West, 
And bade me go abroad with care till it had convalesced ; 
But, since the spirit has not stirred 
And nothing but the husk has erred, 
A full man walks in Devonshire—and finds that physic best. 
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H. J. Talking 


ik is a good opportunity to mention an enemy of 


mine called Jackson Johnson who took to pursuing 

me owing to my having become interested scientifically 
in the different shapes of ears, and trying, somewhat 
presumptuously, to take a mould of one of his in wax 
when standing behind him in a lift. Jackson Johnson never 
became any man’s enemy until he had made prolonged 
inquiries on such topics as whether he came of good family, 
whether he had relations in the police and whether he had 
any other enemies, not wishing to compete with a crowd 
when engaged in ruination. Apparently I passed the test, 
because before long he was sending me weekly menaces, 
these being on a printed form with my name inserted in 
green ink, and here is a copy of the form. 


Bs ais crnnennienad bneannncnndnisinadenwns 
{ swine. | 
You are a+ blackguard.; Before long I will 
| low hound. 
crush | 
maim /} you. 
murder | ( sincerely, 
4 


Yours : truly, 


| faithfully, 
JACKSON JOHNSON. 


The first two alternatives in each case were deleted, and 
perturbed is what I was to see that the notices bore the 
reference number B/34. I wished to hire private detectives 
but could not afferd to do so as I had just bought an ant- 
eater, having run out of ideas for experiments and hoping 
it might suggest some to me. In self-defence I tried to 
poison my foe by sending him an indelible-pencil impreg- 
nated with arsenic, but by a laughable mischance he lent 
it to an aunt from whom he inherited £5,000 and a well- 
stocked larder. 

So long as he kept to menaces my enemy did not much 
inconvenience me, but when he began to call me up on the 
telephone and give a gloating laugh, undermined is what 
I rapidly became. B. Smith did not assist things by 
trying to cheer me up, his method of so doing being to 
utter humorous anecdotes without stopping all day and 
frequently to call on me to recite more during the night. 
These anecdotes he took from a second-hand book he had 





THE PRIME MINISTER SAID: 


“\7TEVER in the field of human conflict was so 
much owed by so many to so few.” 


That famous and well-deserved tribute to the 
prowess and devotion of British airmen serves as a 
fitting reminder of the debt we owe to them. We 
can never repay them for all they have done and are 
doing for us, but through the PUNCH COMFORTS 
FUND we are able to meet some of their needs. 
Will you please help us in the good work by sending 
a contribution? Donations will be gratefully received 
and acknowledged by Mr. Punch at PUNCH 
COMFORTS FUND, 10 Bouverie St., London, E.C.4. 
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“T like the way they wear their chevrons upside-down.” 


bought entitled Sunny Smiles or A Thesaurus of Innocent 
Jests, by A Minor Canon. 

The first overt act by Jackson Johnson was one day 
when I went out for a walk and he bicycled slowly after me, 
shooting at me with a bow-and-arrow when we came to an 
isolated spot, but this being a difficult thing to do on a 
bicycle I escaped harm though it wore hardly on my nerves, 
especially as he was disguised with a white beard but had 
forgotten to dye his black moustache, this making his 
appearance muddling in the extreme. On the advice of a 
friend who was a lawyer I avoided isolated spots in future. 
The next move in this persecution was an attempt to 
blacken my character, and the way he set about it was this. 
He sent his old mother, dressed in rags, to sit on my door- 
step and howl and say that her ungrateful son had turned 
her out to starve and something should be done about it, 
but B. Smith hurriedly hired a film-camera and leant 
ostentatiously from a window photographing her, and as 
all thought she was some kind of actress no odium attached 
to me, and indeed several beautiful young women called 
on me under the impression that I could give them a start. 

Determined not to be baulked of his prey, Jackson 
Johnson challenged me to a duel; however, I had the 
choice of weapons and teeth is what I chose. He complained 
that biting was not done in decent combat, but I levelled 
such taunts at him that he had to give in. The milieu of 
the duel was not easy to fix, recreation-grounds being 
liable to police, and houses suffering from captious neigh- 
bours, so we finally agreed to hire a very large pantechnicon, 
and early one morning we met, B. Smith being my second 
and his being an Army officer who had been cashiered for 
trying to sell insurance to prisoners. I had the first bite 
and for professional interest what 1 chose was the ear over 
which all the trouble had been caused, but when it came to 
his turn he did not get deeply into me at all as I had taken 
the precaution of covering my body thoroughly with an 
ointment in the composition of which I had surpassed 
myself, its taste being revolting beyond belief. His second 
at once objected. B. Smith irrelevantly retaliated by 
signalling to the driver to go fast, and while the pantechnicon 
tore along roads and swept round corners the four of us 
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lurched about arguing at the tops of our voices. Goaded 
beyond endurance, my enemy said that so great was his 
disgust to find me thus unworthy of his hatred he would 
consider me beneath his attention, and with a flamboyant 
gesture of contempt leaped from the vehicle only to become 
involved with a sort of cow-catcher it had at the back, 
which, acting like a very large catapult, shot him on to a 
passing fire-engine, and the last we saw of him he was being 
threatened by an enraged fireman who complained that 
he had landed on his axe, firemen resenting above all 
things anything tending to blunt same. 

My wife is reckoned in the family to be a connoisseur of 
furs, this being her favourite kind of clothing, and to live 
up to this reputation she goes far beyond most people and 
fur comes in everywhere when she is dressmaking, this 
necessitating more electric fans than you would ordinarily 
find in a private house, and, indeed, when she has friends to 
tea it is her custom to serve hat-pins in the way that some 
people serve toothpicks. Even round the edges of hand- 
kerchiefs my wife has fur, but when she began to edge table- 
napkins with it I rebelled as she used only very old fur 
that used to come off in your mouth. Despite her occasional 
gifts of fur articles to me I have never really got fond of it, 
and, apart from a bicycle-saddle in musquash and a golf-bag 
in ermine, most of such presents have been sold to my 
Cousin Sloth, whose father was a Tory Diabolist and named 
his children after the Seven Deadly Sins and Disraeli. 

Sloth owns an incinerator in which people can have 
presents destroyed, and for his fee he not only removes 
them beyond fear of resurrection, but supplies evidence 
of various kinds that they have been lost by pickpockets, 
accidents at laundries, or even shipwrecks. This incinerator 
is a source of great pride to the family and jealous of it is 
what I frequently feel. Many who would not stir a step to 
visit my laboratory would go long and difficult journeys 
to see the incinerator, which has Snob Appeal because a 
Socialist Peer once used it for his coronet. 
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don’t you?” 


Naafi Girl 


ANE is the girl I sing of... Come Lifts their hearts like a tot of rum. 
J Into this loud vivarium, Jane has a job which leaves me numb— 
Slopped and grimed like a well-loved slum, Counting cakes to the last sad crumb, 
Hung with a dozen signs, “Keep Mum.” Selling dubbin and soap and gum.... 
Voices volley above the hum— Jane I sing for you, summa cum 
“Get in the queue,” and “Chuck it, chum.” Laude—paragon, pattern, plum. 
Jane’s is the eye which stills this scrum, Ever for Jane I beat the drum, 
Jane’s is the eye which strikes them dumb, Seek new words in my cerebrum, 
Jane’s is the eye you cannot plumb, Flog my Muse to the maximum. 
Mocking many, befriending some, Jane, in short, is the all-time sum— 


Jane’s is the eye which stirs the glum, Servitor servientium. 
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TRIALS OF A DICTATOR 


“Fierce, fiery warriors fight upon the clouds 
In ranks and squadrons, and right form of war.” 
Julius Casar: Act IT., Sc.2 
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“T don’t want your men to put in time on spit and polish, but naturally I shall expect to be 
able to see my face in every breastplate.” 


Messenger and know that between 

one’s pyjamas and _ tooth-brush 
lies something all the blonde spies in 
Europe are after. This was how I felt, 
except that I suppose King’s Messages 
are in code which is pretty nearly 
unbreakable, whereas what I had in 
the parcel under my arm was a bottle 
of port. 

“Third time running I’ve ’ad to 
stand in this ruddy train,” said a shape 
beside me. “These ‘ere corridors 
ought to ’ave bulges in °em same as 
old bridges do, so as two fat ‘people 
could pass decent.” 

Certainly there was a terrific crowd. 
The corridor was solid with bodies, so 
dimly lit by expensive blue lights that 
they remained just bodies. Whenever 
a door opened smoke billowed out as 
from a prairie fire. Above the rattle of 
the train I was sure I could distinguish 
in the compartment behind me the 
unmistakable high metallic snore of 


T must be rather fun to be a King’s 


Hard to Starboard 


an Air Vice-Marshal in fult boost. One 
develops, as the war goes on, an 
extraordinary flair for sorting out the 
exhaust-notes of senior officers. 
“Damme, that felt like a bottle!” 
cried the shape on the other side, as 
some points threw me heavily against 
him. “Only turpentine, I suppose?” 
I admitted it was a bottle of port. 
“Port?” he echoed with bitterness. 
“Fiddlesticks! You mean high-octane 
blackcurrant syrup. Port? There will 
be no more port in our lifetime, young 
man.” These last words he spoke with 
such funereal gravity, with so much 
real unhappiness, that I hadn’t the 
heart to tell him what a bottle of 
bottles was nestling under my arm. 
To have mentioned the family and age 
of such a wine would have been brutal 
indeed to a man then sagging against 
the door of a Ladies’ Only in an agony 
of dejection at the meaningless years 
dragging out ahead. 
“It is a sound wine, a vintage 


wine,” I said gently, and left it at 
that. 

After a long silence, “Ever drink 
the 63?” he asked. 

“No, worse luck. Was it as good as 
they say?” 

“Good ? God bless my soul, young 
man, it was a miracle. It had every- 
thing it could have had and something 
of magic as well. I can tell you a story 
about that wine.” He cheered a little. 
““My Colonel had a daughter, and every 
young feller in the regiment was after 
her. She played ’em all up, one after 
the other, until the old man got sick to 
death of subalterns coming to see him 
and going pale and sticky and asking 
if they could go ahead with Clara. 
Clara was a sizeable filly not slow at 
the starting-gate. So one night he says 
to her, ‘Look here, my girl, you’ve got 
to choose between Sikes and Jackson. 
They’re the pick of a poorish field.’ 
‘All right, daddy,’ said Clara, who was 
getting a bit tired of it all herself. 
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‘But how? They’re both nice.’ ‘Will 
you leave it to me?’ asks the Colonel. 
‘With pleasure,’ says Clara. 

“Well, the next thing he got the 
two of them into his office, both of 
them scared to death. ‘I’m authorized 
by Clara to say it’s between you two 
boys,’ he said, ‘and the choice is with 
me. Now, in the old days you’d have 
gone into a wood and taken pots at 
each other with a musket, but the 
weakness there is we might lose you 
both, and I’m damned if I’m going to 
risk this infernal business beginning all 
over again. D’you reckon you’ve a 
decent nose for a port, Sikes?’ 

“Not bad, sir.’ 

**And you, Jackson?’ 

“Better than some, sir.’ 

** All right, then. Come on over to 
the Mess and you can have a match 
over six wines. And banns for the 
winner next Sunday.’ It was agreed 
that apart from selecting the wines the 
Colonel should stand aside. The doctor 
and I were referees, and we sat the two 
boys down at either end of a table, with 
pencils and paper. A waiter brought 
two small ports, and after a hell of 
a lot of sniffing and gargling they 
each wrote down their bet. After this 
had happened six times, with biscuits 
between as palate-scrapers, they handed 
in their lists and we checked up. 
‘Dead-heat,’ announced the Doc. 
‘Four points each. Can we have one 
more wine, sir, please?’ Well, the 
Colonel was away some time, during 
which those wretched youngsters 
writhed about a lot and nearly bit their 
lips off. But eventually he came back 
with a bottle, and two half-glasses 
were poured out. ‘Don’t bother to 
write it,’ said the Doc. ‘You tell us 
first, Jackson.’ Poor Jackson choked 
on his first sip, then he stammered out 
a famous grower and a year. ‘Now, 
Sikes,’ said the Doc. But something 
queer had come over Sikes. The strain 
was tremendous, of course. His eyes 
were greatly dilated and his face 
twitched in a funny way. What in 
heaven do you think he said? ‘I 
never could drink cocoa,’ he whispered, 
and fell on the floor in a dead faint. 
And it was the old man’s last bottle 
of the 63! Jackson was well off the 
target, but of course we had to give 
it him. So we got Clara in and drank 
their health in the rest of the bottle. 
What a wine!” 

‘And poor Sikes?” I asked. 

“Left the Service. I heard he went 
into the Church.” 

He sank again into a gloomy reverie, 
and soon afterwards the train bumped 
over the two little bridges which 
introduce my station. I took my leave 
of him, and he patted my bottle and 
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said good night to it more than to me. 
Then, opening a door as we slid into the 
platform, I climbed down on to the 
step. I remember noting a baby moon 
soaring over PARCELS and wondering 
what mad tint it would inject into 
the stationmaster’s beard. The next 
moment the train stopped, and I got 
out. 

I was wrong about it stopping, 
however, by about ten yards. I wish 
I could tell you exactly what happened, 
but savaging a down-platform with 
every part of one’s body in the space 
of a few seconds is a thing in itself, 
leaving few opportunities for observa- 
tion. I came to on my back, well but 
winded, and surrounded by a mob of 
eager citizens primed uncomfortably 
full of the principles of First Aid. 

“Pore gentleman,” said one, “just 
look at all that blood on his trousers! ” 

Almost immediately a doctor arrived. 
The crowd was pushed rudely back, 





“I’m sorry, Sir—I’m only the caretaker. 


shut up a month ago.” 
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a figure knelt down beside me. Kind 
hands ran over me until they came to 
my knee, which felt curiously wet. It 
was not until he was outlined in the 
glare of the guard’s lamp that I 
realized how oddly this doctor was 
behaving. He was an aged man of 
marked military aspect, and, keeping 
his nose within an inch of my knee, he 
was inhaling deeply, while the tears 
sprang into his eyes. 

“I believe it was an 
groaned. 


08,” he 
ERICc. 
° ° 


Bathroom Discipline 


| Pa off the soap, all you who enter 
here, 
Be you my wife, my first-born son, 
my daughter; 
And, save on Saturdays, throughout 
the year 
I charge you not to get into hot water. 
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“TI suggest you re-site those forward defended localities and 


consequently gain in depth.” 


Letters to a Conscript Father 


Y DEAR FATHER,—Speak- 

ing as man to man rather 

than as Corporal to A.C.2, 
I do honestly feel I ought to say 
one or two things about our recent 
meeting. First of all, of course, 
Bairstow and I both thank you for the 
feed. We both liked the Tovarich 
Restaurant very much, and I want to 
go there again next time we’re in 
London, except that Bairstow says he 
looked over your shoulder and saw the 
bill. Did you ever find out what it was 
that floated in the bortsch? Only as a 


matter of interest; we ve eaten in cook- 
houses too long to get the breeze up 
over unidentified soupcraft. 

But what we feel is this. You, Dad, 
are heading for trouble unless you 
polish up your angle on Service life. 
That’s not being unfilial or anything— 
it’s just that someone’s got to tell you, 
and I’d rather it were me than some 
Flight-Sergeant. If it had been any 
other airman but you, for instance, I 
should have put you on a charge for 
your behaviour to that Group-Captain. 
Calling him “Bert” and slapping him 
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on his bald head! Why, Bairstow and 
I didn’t know which way to turn! 
What you don’t seem to see is that it 
doesn’t matter that you happened to 
be an old friend of his, or whatever it 
was ; Group Captains and A.C.2s simply 
do not crack a lot of feeble personal 
jokes in public places, even if they 
have had their feet on the same brass 
rails side by side for years and years. 

Honestly, Dad, I caught sight of my 
reflection in the soup and my face was 
bright scarlet. Bairstow says his was 
the same. I don’t want to aecuse you 
of anything awful, but personally I 
don’t believe that Group-Captains are 
ever called “Bert.” You can say what 
you like, I just don’t believe it. I don’t 
believe that anyone above the rank of 
Flying Officer would be called it. And, 
anyway, it’s just a matter of using an 
ounce of discretion—if an officer has 
got a dreadful name like “Len” or 
“Alf,” and if you can’t remember to 
call him ‘‘sir” all the time, then for 
heaven’s sake don’t call him anything. 
What do you suppose people are going 
to think ? 

Incidentally, if you knew him as 
well as all that, we think the least you 
could have done would have been to 
introduce us. It’s not as if you need 
be ashamed of being about with 
N.C.O.s. 

And that leads to another thing. 
Esprit de corps, fellow-feeling and so 
on is all very well, but Bairstow and I 
did rather draw the line at your asking 
that completely strange airman over to 
have lunch with us. Oh, yes, I know 
you explained that he was a Director 
of Wholesale Utilities. What you meant 
was that he used to be—and might be 
again. At present he’s like you, just 
an A.C. Plonk, and—I don’t know how 
to put this without seeming priggish, 
but—well, Bairstow and I are corporals 
after all. Why, at our Station, N.C.0.s 
and airmen are segregated as carefully 
as the airmen and the W.A.A.Fs. 
(More carefully, Bairstow says, and 
that’s true; because airmen and 
W.A.A.F.s don’t always want to 
be segregated, whereas airmen and 
N.C.0.s always do.) It’s only a 
question of discipline, Dad. If you 
don’t keep a distinction between people 
who matter and people who don’t, 


‘you'll find the whole structure of 


Service organization tumbling about 
your ears. 

Take a case we had here quite 
recently. An airman called Crouch- 
Forsythe went before the C.O. on a 
charge of wearing an officer’s pattern 
collar, and when he was asked what he 
had to say for himself he said that his 
airman’s collars made his neck sore. 
The C.O. said, “That is the very reason 
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for the existence of officer’s pattern 
collars, and officer’s pattern shoes and 
hats and uniforms. What would you 
say if officers took to wearing airmen’s 
trousers and boots? We have to wear 
what we are ordered to wear, and so 
will you. Five days’ C.C.” A pretty 
neat tick-off, if you ask me, though 
Crouch-Forsythe tried to make out 
that the C.O.’s argument was faulty. 
And there’s your answer to the whole 
thing. Once an airman thinks he can 
wear officer’s pattern collars, it isn’t 
long before he begins to think that his 
Commanding Officer is capable of 
making a mistake. 

While we’re on the subject of 
uniforms, there’s another thing. As 
you know, I hadn’t seen you in your 
uniform before, and I must say, Dad, 
it’s one of the worst I’ve seen. It 
hangs about in great loops and folds— 
I can only suppose it was issued to 
you before you lost weight on your 
Initial Training; but whatever the 
reason, there’s no excuse. For one 
thing, remember that if you ever get 
any stripes you won’t be given a new 
uniform to go with them; and really, 
you could never feel like an N.C.O. in 
that one. I appreciate that it’s your 
best blue, and I only hope your working- 
dress is better. (By the way, there 
wasn’t any need to wear your best 
blue, you know, for Bairstow and me— 
in spite of what I’ve said about 
discipline I do think that some of the 
ceremony can be waived between 
father and son. So remember that it 
will be all right to wear clean working- 
dress next time.) 

Now, about the cigars in the theatre. 
I don’t mean about Bairstow trying to 
smoke his without piercing the end, 
but about the whole idea of anybody 
below the commissioned ranks smoking 
cigars, in the theatre or anywhere else. 
Dad, it just isn’t done. If you have the 
slightest sense of the fitness of things, 
surely you must see that a cigar doesn’t 
go with an airman’s uniform—especi- 
ally a uniform like yours. We knew, 
of course, that you smoked a cigar 
because you always have smoked 
them, but do you realize the impression 
it created when the lights went up? 
I could feel all the rest of the stalls 
thinking that we were just showing 
off and pretending we were as good as 
our betters. Bairstow was as embar- 
rassed as I was; he said he felt quite 
sick. And the Colonel on your left was 
smoking Woodbines, which made 
the whole thing worse. Sometimes 
Bairstow and I despair of making an 
airman out of you. 

The last thing we were cheesed over 
was your tipping us on the platform at 
Waterloo, right under the eyes of two 
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S.P.s. And then your trying to pass it 
off by saying loudly, ‘““Here’s your 
ten bob back; thanks very much for 
getting me out of a tight corner” (or 
something equally incriminating) made 
things a thousand times worse. Surely 
you know it’s an offence for airmen to 
borrow from N.C.O.s—or to lend to 
them? If those 8.P.s hadn’t been 
pegging an airman for absence at the 
time we should have had some 
explaining to do, believe me! 

Well, Bairstow wants the table now 
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to prepare a barrack-room Fatigue 
roster (Flight-Lieutenant Hibson found 
a blacking-tin lid behind a_ fire- 
extinguisher this morning, so we’re 
tightening up), so I must stop. 

Bairstow says he knows of nothing 
in K.Rs. forbidding airmen to give 
money to N.C.0.s, but of course there 
may be. Meanwhile we’ll hang on to 
the money until we can find out 
definitely. Many thanks; and do try to 
get a bit Service-minded! 


Your loving Son PETER. 





























“T’ve lost my respirator—it contains my brush and comb, 
a few sandwiches and two valuable rings.” 
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I am conscious of a measure 
of defrustration. 

I beg your pardon ? 

I register a sense of ethical satis- 
faction. 

Eh? 

I have an inkling of near-fulfilment. 

What on earth do you mean ? 

I feel rather perky. 

Then why not say so ? 

Because it’s not the done thing 
to express oneself intelligibly. And 
the more modern you are the more 
mystifying you must be. 

Do you flatter yourself that you are 
modern ? 

Essentially, yes. I may have an 
unorthodox tendency to defrustration- 
ism, but 

Oh, shut up! And to what may we 
attribute your—defrustration ? 

I perceive at last with realistic 
clarity the twin pillars of the Superior 
Cosmos. 

The what ? 

The Superior Cosmos. 
World. 

Oh. Well, what are they ? 

The first is the Elimination of the 
Wage Motive. 

What ? 

And the Salary Motive. And the 
Promotion Motive. And the Ambition 
Motive. 


LL the best, old boy! 
Well, how d’you feel ? 





The Better 








“ Late again, Parkinson.” 


Little Talks 





NOTE 


— opinions expressed by the 
two speakers in these dialogues 
are entirely their own. Mr. Punch 
does not necessarily agree with 
either of them. 











Don’t talk nonsense. 

Well, we’re all agreed nowadays, 
aren’t we, that the Profit Motive is 
simply foul ? 

Oh, not absolutely. Even the Arch- 
bishop says it’s not an absolute evil. 

Maybe. But he’s not yet mentioned 
any case in which it’s good. I don’t 
say that the Wage Motive is invariably 
pernicious in practice. I simply say 
that its ethical foundation is obviously 
frail, and, that being so, the case 
against its elimination is pretty re- 
actionary. 

But, look here 

I mean, once you get rid of the idea 
of working for money 

But, my dear fellow, the worker must 
get his wages ! 

Why? . 

Well, he works—he produces wealth— 
he deserves some reward. 

But shouldn’t it be enough for him 
that he is working for the community— 
serving the State ? 
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As long as he gets a living wage—yes. 

A “living” wage? But isn’t that a 
bit selfish ? 

What ! Selfish ? 

I mean—doesn’t he glory in his craft 
at all? Has he no sense of service ? 

Oh, come off it! Would you have a 
sense of service—would you “glory in 
your craft”—if you were a—a—vwell, 
I dunno—a miner—a steeplejack—a 
lighterman ? 

They do, certainly. And if it was 
“lighterman” I should too (not the 
others, because I’m no good at heights 
—or depths). As a matter of fact, most 
people, whatever the grumbles, do 
enjoy doing some work, and are proud 
of doing it well. I don’t say all, of 
course; but: 

All right. But if you were a lighter- 
man you'd expect a living wage ? 

I might. But I should think it was 
pretty foul of me. 

What nonsense ! 

Why? 

Well, every man must live, if he 
works—even you. 

That’s a most novel and heartening 
concession. 

What’s more, you wouldn’t say “No” 
to a “rise” —to promotion ? 

What? No. Oh, really, no. 





Oh, 


really, I hope I should always say 
“No” to a rise. Indeed I should! 

But why ? 

Well, ex hypothesi, I have already a 
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living wage. I work—I exist—I live— 
I serve the community. That should 
be enough. To ask for more would 
surely savour of the Profit Motive ? 

Not a bit of it! When a corporal’s 
promoted to sergeant he gets more 
pay; but there’s no Profit Motive 
about it. 

That’s all right, is it? 

Of course. 

I should have thought it was a bad 
thing. 

Why on earth ? 

Is the corporal glad when he becomes 
a sergeant and gets more pay ? 

Naturally. 

“Naturally”? ‘‘Naturally” is good. 
Has he worked harder, and taken more 
pains than others, with the hope that 
he may become a sergeant and get 
more pay? 

Very likely. Probably. Yes. But, of 
course, he’s a keen soldier, anyhow. 

“Glories in his craft” ? 

If you prefer it that way—yes. | 

Then should he not be content with 
the living wage he had before ? 

Oh, don’t start that again ! 

Sorry. But the Archbishop, you 
know, said that whenever A got more 
it only meant that B got less—and that 
was a bad thing. Doesn’t that upset 
the sergeant ? 

No. 

By the way, why was this corporal 
promoted to sergeant ¢ 

Because he has greater knowledge, 
aptitude, tact, command, sense of respon- 
sibility, than others. 

A more valuable citizen. But you 
wouldn’t say that he was a “worker” ? 

Oh, yes. 

I mean, not a producer ? He doesn’t 
create wealth ? 

Oh, well, no. 

In fact, he’s a sort of archbishop ? 

Now how on earth do archbishops 
come into this ? 

Does an archbishop get more than 
an archdeacon ? 

I never was either—but I imagine so. 

Is a bishop glad when he’s promoted 
to archbishop ? 

I suppose so. Naturally. 

“Naturally” is good again. 

Ah, but not because of the pay. He’s 
glad because he’s called to a higher job— 
and considered worthy of tt. 

But everybody who’s made an 
archbishop means that some arch- 
deacon gets less. Doesn’t that upset 
the archbishop? ~ 

How should I know? I dare say it 
does. 

I’m sure it does. 
bishops “workers’”’ ? 

They work jolly hard. 

I know. But do they “produce 
wealth” ? 


Are the arch- 
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Of course not. What on earth are you 
getting at ? 

I was groping for the difference 
between a sergeant, an archbishop, and 
a successful man of business. 

All the difference in the world. And 
the next. 

One produces wealth—like the miner. 
The other two don’t. 

One works for himself—the others 
work for something bigger. 

Oh, yes? Would you say that Lord 
Nuffield was wholly selfish? Lord 
Wakefield? Lord Woolton ? 

Well, no, of course not. 

Would you really say that great 
men of business don’t “glory in their 
craft”’—have not the same pride in 
the services they do, create or control, 
as artists, authors, sergeants, miners, 
archbishops ? 

Ah, if that’s it, they could get all that 
if they were salaried managers, paid by 
the State—— 

Ah, but if they’d always been 
salaried managers, paid by the State, 
would their great businesses ever have 
existed? Take Ford or Nuffield. 
Could they ever have done what they 
did in the Civil Service ? 

I didn’t say the Civil Service. 

You should have, for that’s what 
you meant. By the way, will you pay 
them higher salaries than others ? 

Naturally. 

Then the Profit Motive will not be 
wholly eliminated ? 
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You’re using profit in the wrong sense. 

On the contrary, I’m using it in 
the right sense—as few people do. 
Advancement. Rungs up the ladder. 
Some folk, of course, think too little 
of the other chaps on the ladder— 
some are too much in a hurry to reach 
the top. But you must have ladders. 
Even in the Civil Service, after 
all, there are ladders. Some think 
they should be lamp-posts; but the 
principle—— 

But look here, I seem to remember 
your agitating for water-buses on the 
Thames or something. And you were 
always complaining that the scheme was 
turned down because people didn’t think 
it would “pay,” however much you 
proved that it was wanted ! 

Quite right. 

Well—there you are! 
Motive ! 

You couldn’t have thought of a 
better example. But, you see, the 
private business-men were persuaded 
that it would pay—enough anyhow to 
take a risk. The people who didn’t think 
it would pay—the people who wouldn’t 
take a risk—who obstructed and 
blocked and killed the thing, were the 
various public authorities—in other 
words, your dear old State. So where 
are we now ? 

We seem to be in a bit of trouble. 

We have at least the company of a 
distinguished and agreeable divine. 

A. P. H. 


The Profit 
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. along this corridor, turn left down passage marked 


‘Out of Bounds,’ through swing-doors— No Admittance,’ third 
door on left— Secret, Keep Out,’ knock three times, and enter.” 
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* My wife, old man. She ran away to sea... 


Our Booking - Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Mr. James Agate 

EvERYONE, it is said, has one good book inside him, 
and, if this be so, it would be unkind to suggest that 
Mr. JAMEs AGATE is the exception that proves the rule. All 
one can in fairness say is that his good book is not among 
the thirty-six he has so far produced. Inspired by Pepys, 
and others whose diaries or letters have given them a 
posthumous fame which would have greatly surprised their 
contemporaries, Mr. AGATE has for some years been laying 
traps for posterity in the form of diaries issued under the 
title of Ego. His latest addition to this series (Ego 3, 
Harrap, 18/-) covers the second and third years of the 
present war, and opens with the statement that “in a 
hundred years, when my big toe began to ache and when it 
stopped aching will be of more interest to anyone coming 
fresh to this diary than the Peace Terms.” It is quite true 
that homely details which make the past living to us are 
more interesting than political transactions which no 
longer touch us directly. But the homely details must be 
set down for their own sake, not to perpetuate the memory 
of their chronicler. It is Pepys’ absorption in the passing 
moment which has made him immortal. He did not keep 
one eye on an aching toe and one on posterity. 

Mr. AGATE is not only too conscious of possible future 
readers, he is also too conscious of his present public. 
The following tribute to Sir HucH Wa.pote, for example, 
lacks something of the spontaneous note one expects in a 
diary jotting—“His steady blue eyes, his willing smile, 
his resonant voice, his high scorn, his skill in banter, his 
sense of fun—all these things had been part of the fabric 
of literary London.” Equally trite is his reference to the 
late Mr. A. J. A. Symons, Baron Corvo’s biographer, who 
was a friend of Mr. AGaTE and deserved to be commemorated 
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in a more illuminating entry than “One grieves for a fine 
spirit cut short in mid-career.” 

Nevertheless, the book contains some revealing entries 
which, if Mr. AGATE were to summon up the necessary 
courage, could be expanded into a real autobiography. 
His retreat to Oxford from the air-raids of 1940 might 
furnish a volume in itself—his dinners at high table, his 
evenings in the Gloucester Arms accepting undergraduate 
homage, his fierce attack of depression, and his final verdict 
on Oxford—‘‘the rudest, meanest, sub-normallest hole I 
have ever struck.” H. K. 


Observations of a Stationary Woman 


It was GILBERT WHITE who modestly suggested that the 
observations of a stationary man had their value; and 
Mrs. EstHER MEYNELL, whose sensibility towards Sussex 
is akin to Wuite’s feeling for Hampshire, has carried on his 
sound tradition in her latest book of essays. Historian 
rather than naturalist, she has an exultant perception 
of the narrowness and depth of country life, its strength 
and stability. Her literary idols—Harpy, the BRrontis, 
SHAKESPEARE—exhibit the country-bred genius. Her 
artists are of the Ertc GILu persuasion, “makers”; and she 
quotes LAWRENCE of Arabia as saying that brains are no 
good without hands. She counts farmers, who use both, 
among her friends. One of these told her that his father 
had healed foot-and-mouth disease, using a special field as 
a hospital. Another that he could do so now, if he were 
allowed. She herself had a wounded hand cured by a local 
balm—it is her practical reliance on Country Ways (CHAPMAN 
AND Hat, 12/6) that makes her one with her region. 
Noting, for instance, that the snug and beautiful low ceiling 
of the old country living-room is banned, she challenges 
the benefit of a compulsory loftiness, difficult to heat and 
wholly out of keeping with the scale proper to a cottage. 

H. P. E. 


All at Play 


Stories about games and sports are not easy to write. 
Too often the author invokes the aid of magic that his 
hero may be endowed with sudden and extraordinary 
skill. Too often that hero and his rival play a match for 
the heroine’s hand. Such old devices have been avoided 
in this collection—Best Sporting Stories, chosen by. J. 
WENTWoRTH Day (FABER, 8/6)—though, to be sure, Lord 
Dunsany introduces an amusing touch of magic into the 
story of his African cricketer Jembu. He is granted the 
power of making exactly fifty runs every time he bats for 
Cambridge and so, having accomplished his tally, must win 
a famous match by a deft leg-bye. If there are pitfalls so 
there are essentials. The author must write with gusto and 
must not be afraid of a little emotion and of letting himself 
go. This rule has been well obeyed. No one, however 
ignorant of polo, can read ‘The Maltese Cat” without an 
agonizing thrill, nor can fail to be moved when, at the end, 
the pony’s “wise little, plain little, grey little head” looks 
in through the door of the mess. A man may never have 
sat in a boat and yet be stirred almost to excited tears by 





R. PUNCH is happy to recommend to his readers 
Yi the cause of Cecil Houses. For many years 
Cecil Houses have provided beds for homeless women, 
and, so far as is possible, clothing. All donations, 
whether of money or of clothes, should be made to: 
S. T. James, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, Cecil Houses, 
193 Gower Street, London, N.W.1. 
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Ian Hay’s account of St. Benedict’s going head of the river 
in the May races. These are old friends; so is the ever 
delightful “‘Philippa’s Fox-Hunt” with Mr. Flurry Knox’s 
hounds; so is “The Croxley Master,” though many admirers 
of Conan DoyLe might prefer the prize-fight from “‘ Rodney 
Stone.” Others of the company, ranging over various 
fields, are perhaps less well known but not unworthy of 
their fellows. Some of them curdle the blood—as, for 
instance, Mr. C. E. Montacve tackling a “chimney” in 
the Welsh mountains and Sir Matcotm CAMPBELL’S car 
thundering round Brooklands with a doubtful tyre. As 
the small boy said in the Du Maurier picture, when asked 
if smoking did jot make him feel sick, “Yes, but I like 
the feeling.” B. D. 


The Battle of the Boys 


A long spell of compulsory education with intellectual 
rather than moral aims seems to have succeeded (where 
there is no good home behind its victims) in turning out a 
product with no morals, no manners and only just enough 
intelligence to enjoy the movies and the dogs. As this 
product is doomed either to be a teacher itself or to be 
handed over neck and crop to industrialism, it might be 
thought just as well that no creative interests had been 
aroused in it. Mr. Basi. L. Q. HENRIQUES, however, feels 
differently. In a practical and impassioned plea for Club 
Leadership (OXFORD UNIVERSITY PREss, 5/-), an enthusiast 
who has waged the battle of the boys for twenty years 
tells what can be done, and is done, to supplement a home 
which has no chance of homeliness and a pedagogue-ridden 
education. The club, he insists, must be the boys’ club: not 
for girls—aims and methods are different; not for leaders— 
the leaders are there to serve the boys; not compulsory— 
the clubs are “opportunities to be virtuous.” How the 
boys may be led to seize these opportunities is told in 
sixteen detailed chapters. All are invaluable; but, for its 
practical sympathy with the pathetic difficulties of youth, 
the chapter on “Sex” is outstanding. H. P. E. 





Utopia Unlimited 


Philosophers with some knowledge of science and ideas 
for the regeneration of the human race have always had a 
turn for writing books of this kind, in which some imaginary 
traveller discovers an imaginary country peopled by a 
nation that has remained uncontaminated by intercourse 
with modern civilization. The invention of these Utopian 
lands provides a pleasing exercise, giving opportunities for 
preaching useful sermons on such topics as Modern 
Education, the Folly of War, Economic Errors, and other 
mistakes made by our rulers and governors. Also the 
author has a chance of expounding his own theories, even 
the wildest of them, on science and religion, with the 
comforting knowledge that they will not be taken too 
seriously. Thus may he educate his brethren as it were by 
stealth. And so we have Viscount SAMUEL writing An 
Unknown Land (ALLEN AND Unwin, 12/6), which professes 
to be the veridical account of a friend, warmly interested 
in the chief matters concerning the welfare of mankind, 
who sets out to search the Southern Pacific Ocean for 
Bacon’s New Atlantis, having come to the conclusion that 
no man of the early seventeenth century, even so remark- 
able a genius as Francis Bacon, could have invented all 
the scientific machines, then totally unknown, which he 
describes in his book with that title. And after a long and 
chequered cruise he comes upon the island of Bensalem, 
which certainly supplies marvels enough for the most 
avid reader. The Bensals, as its inhabitants are called, 
have managed somehow to keep their distant island 
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undiscovered by the Great Powers, and have also found a 
way (by artificially enlarging the cranium) to produce a 
veritable race of highbrows. Hence all their wonderful 
inventions. It is true that there had been some initial 
troubles—secessions of those Bensals who refused to adopt 
the new methods and had consequently to be deported to 
neighbouring islands and left to live in their own old- 
fashioned way. But the Bensals themselves advanced 
from strength to strength, and their country and its institu- 
tions are painted in the most glowing colours. In fact, 
Lord SAMUEL’s book is filled with admirable ideas, offered 
(in the publisher’s words) ‘‘as a contribution to the great 
debate that is proceeding everywhere on the fundamental 
problems of our troubled age.” Possible readers should 
not be put off by the title of this new Utopia, which is 
weak. Nomenclature is not our author’s strong suit, but 
he displays, as might have been expected, the resources 
of a fertile mind. L. W. 


Enemy Objective 


In Night-Work (EyRE AND Sporriswoopk, 9/-), Mr. (or 
should it be Dr.?) Joun Stuart Arey has written a first 
novel about twenty-four hours in a hospital during one of 
the worst London blitzes. Some of the words he uses may 
send the laity shopping for medical dictionaries, and some 
of his descriptions may make the squeamish murmur 
“Are all these details necessary?” for he does not write 
about white-aproned angels and flower-decked wards. He 
writes of it all as it is, of the weariness and the jealousies 
and the irritants, though a fair share of the story goes to 
the love-affairs of medical students and nurses. There 
are two unforgettable characters—the dying Welsh woman, 
who prophesies to her own satisfaction that seven will be 
killed if a bomb hits the hospital, and the elderly doctor 
who possesses his own soul. The book shows amazingly 
how life goes on in the midst of death, how nothing matters 
but the job, and how routine can be a saving grace. It is 
patchily written, but the interest culminates all the time, and 
it has value, not only as a story but as a tribute to discipline 
and the spirit of tired people. B. E. B. 





“Tt’s alt done with mirrors.” 
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“And I suppose these little ones are to drop on the Japs?” 


How 


r \HE ordinary man in the street 
who feels inclined to start plan- 
ning a new world is often put off 

by an ignorance of the simple principles 

upon which all planning is_ based. 

Thousands of people fail to obtain a 

hearing for their plans, not because 

those plans are unsound, but because 
they do not know how to present 
them. The plan itself is, in fact, of 
secondary importance. Given firsi- 
class presentation, almost any plan for 

a new world can gain an audience, and 

one containing even the slightest hint 

of sanity can win an amateur planner 
professional status overnight. 

One of the easiest ways to launch a 
plan successfully is to start a discussion 
group. It is, after all, a simple matter 
to blackmail, bludgeon or bribe a dozen 


to Run a Discussion Group. 


or so of your neighbours into visiting 
you once a week. They will be all the 
readier to come if you tell them that 
you are forming a discussion group, 
because half of them will have plans 
of their own, and the name “discussion 
group” will give them the notion that 
they will have a chance to talk about 
these plans. 

In point of fact nothing could be 
farther from the truth. A man who 
runs a discussion group in order to let 
other people talk is simply wasting his 
time. The only point in running a 
discussion group at all is to talk 
yourself, 

To the beginner it may sound some- 
what difficult to organize a discussion 
group at which nobody else talks. 
Actually, if you have any personality 


at all it is very simple. As soon as the 
members of the group arrive at your 
house, sit them round your dining- 
room table, and while they are 
recovering from their natural diffidence 
announce the subject for the evening. 
The subject of course will be some 
branch of your own plan upon which 
you feel you can speak at length. 
Having announced the subject, and 
before anyone can raise any objection, 
you then add that, merely to start the 
ball rolling, you would like to make a 
few preliminary remarks before throw- 
ing the meeting open to general 
discussion. Then you can start. 

The most essential quality needed to 
run a discussion group is judgment of 
character. As soon as the members 
enter the room, the leader of the group 
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must be able to judge which ‘of them 
will give him the most trouble during 
the course of the evening. There is 
always one member who has made up 
his mind to speak, and if he once gets 
in everyone else will follow him. Like 
all the rest he will be mute for the first 
ten minutes, but just as the leader of 
the group has got into his stride this 
discontented individual will begin to 
fidget. The strong leader will quell him 
with a glance, but sometimes he will 
persist. He will give a few preliminary 
coughs, look round the table for 
support, and finally interrupt. This is 
the crucial moment. If the speaker 
can silence his interruption with a neat 
riposte, the danger is past, but if the 
man gets out of hand, all is lost. A 
general discussion will follow im- 
mediately, and the plan on which the 
speaker has spent so much loving 
labour will be forgotten. 

Once the meeting has started, 
everything depends upon the judgment 
of the leader. He must be able to tell 
whether a member is intent upon 
interrupting, or whether he has some 
legitimate query to raise. It is some- 
times just as dangerous to ignore a 
member altogether as to let him speak, 
and the unfortunate experience of my 
friend Bulger may help to guide the 
beginner. 

Some time ago my friend Bulger 
started a very successful discussion 
group. It met at his house on 
Wednesday evenings, and Bulger 
managed it so well that his plan was 
being talked about all over the town. 
One Wednesday two new members 
joined the group—a Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidebotham—and as soon as_ they 
entered the dining-room Bulger realized 
that Mr. Sidebotham would give 
trouble, so he placed him on his left 
and Mrs. Sidebotham on his right. 
Bulger, of course, sat at the head of 
the table, so that Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidebotham were sitting opposite each 
other. This was a cunning move on 
Bulger’s part, because most men feel a 
little shy of speaking at discussion 
groups in full view of their wives, and 
because when a heckler is sitting so 
near the speaker he always has a fear 
at the back of his mind that the 
speaker may hit him on the head with 
the little wooden mallet he plays with 
while he is speaking. 

Accordingly, having seated Mr. Side- 
botham in this advantageous position, 
Bulger announced that the subject for 
the evening would be “Planning for 
Liberty,” knocked out his pipe, put it 
in his pocket, and began to speak. 

For the first ten minutes Mr. Side- 
botham made no move, but Bulger 
kept a watchful eye on him as he 
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spoke, and presently he saw that his 
judgment of Mr. Sidebotham’s char- 
acter had been accurate. Mr. Side- 
botham was staring at Bulger, and his 
eyes had taken on that glassy look that 
denotes an impending interruption. 
He started to fidget in his chair and 
to moisten his lips with his tongue. 
Bulger glanced straight at him, and 
Mr. Sidebotham gave him an appealing 
look. But Bulger was too old a hand 
to be caught like that. He continued 
to glare at Mr. Sidebotham, and 
presently the offender looked away 
and stopped fidgeting. 

Now Bulger, in deciding that Mr. 
Sidebotham intended to make trouble, 
had committed an error of judgment. 
Mr. Sidebotham took so little interest 
in planning that he had not even 
planned a new world of his own. He 
had joined the discussion group under 
strong pressure from Mrs. Sidebotham, 
who was an ardent planner. He was 
fidgeting about now not because he 
wanted to steal Bulger’s thunder, but 
because he wished to draw Bulger’s 
attention to a detail which Bulger 
appeared to have overlooked. When 
Bulger had knocked out his pipe at the 
beginning of the meeting he had not 
done so thoroughly, and Mr. Side- 
botham could perceive a thin wisp of 
smoke coming from Bulger’s left-hand 
jacket pocket. Presently, as the wisp 
grew larger, Mr. Sidebotham, un- 
deterred by angry glances from his 
wife across the table, made another 
attempt. He began fidgeting in his 
chair again, blushed, loosened his tie, 
and. cleared his throat four times. 

‘*Excuse me, sir,” said Mr. Side- 
botham. 

Bulger leaned forward on the table 
until his face was only a few inches 
from Mr. Sidebotham’s. 

‘As I was saying,” declared Bulger 
in a tone calculated to discourage 
heckling—‘‘as I was saying, liberty 
demands sacrifice. Freedom of action 
does not mean freedom to injure 
others, nor does freedom of speech 
mean freedom to interrupt when others 
are speaking.” 

Mr. Sidebotham’s face became even 
redder than before. Mrs. Sidebotham 
gave him a glance fraught with mean- 
ing, and the other members of the 
group looked at him with that look 
of horror that participants in whist 
drives reserve for other participants 
who have been caught cheating by the 
M.C. Mr. Sidebotham relapsed into 
silence, and Bulger continued to 
expound his plans for liberty. 

Bulger had just finished expounding 
his plan and was approaching his 
peroration when Mr. Sidebotham 
stirred again. During the last few 
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minutes it had become clear to Mr. 
Sidebotham that unless he could point 
out to the speaker that something 
was burning in his left-hand jacket 
pocket, some disaster would ensue. He 
fidgeted in his chair again, moistened 
his lips, and cleared his throat. These 
were the signals for which Bulger 
had been waiting. Now, he felt, that 
crucial moment had arrived on which 
the success or failure of the evening 
depended. Mr. Sidebotham had made 
up his mind to speak, and a ready and 
witty answer to his opening remark 
would silence him for ever. Bulger 
paused in his peroration to give Mr. 
Sidebotham his opportunity. There 
was a moment’s silence as Mr. Side- 
botham rose to his feet, and stretching 
out his right hand, pointed at Bulger in 
dramatic fashion. 

“You are on fire, sir,” said Mr. 
Sidebotham. 

Without a minute’s delay there came 
into Bulger’s mind one of those 
brilliant flashes that has helped to 
make his reputation. “Yes, sir,” 
declared Bulger, pounding the table 
with his little wooden mallet, “I am 
on fire with zeal, sir, and I would that 
the world at large were consumed with 
this same flame. I am burning with a 
desire to see wrongs righted, to see 
liberty walk again in the streets and to 
know that sanity prevails in the coun- 


cil chambers of mankind.” Bulger 
pounded again with the wooden 
mallet. ‘“‘I am on fire, sir,” he con- 


tinued, glaring at Mr. Sidebotham. 
But at that moment there was a 
resounding sizzle, and to the horror of 
Mr. Sidebotham, and to the surprise of 
the remaining members of the dis- 
cussion group, a sheet of flame burst 
from Bulger’s left-hand jacket pocket, 
as the smouldering ember of tobacco, 
having worked its way through his 
pocket handkerchief, reached his 
matches. 

Bulger’s discussion group met once 
more after this unfortunate incident, 
but Bulger had lost his nerve. He had 
so lost confidence in his judgment of 
character that he was afraid to stop 
anyone interrupting, in case they 
wanted to warn him of some impend- 
ing tragedy. Before Bulger had been 
speaking a quarter of an hour, a Mr. 
Lamb rose to his feet, and within ten 
minutes the meeting was discussing 
the prospects of an Allied Invasion of 
Europe. 

° ° 


Another Impending Apology 
“Mir. has accepted the post of organist. 
An extension of the churchyard has become 
necessary a year before expected.” 
Coventry Diocesan Gazette. 
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Saluting As It Shouldn’t 


dealt with 
Tue SALUTE UNINTENTIONAL. 


This is the kind of salute in which 
two people get involved without either 
of them in the least wanting to. Here 
is a very common example. A sprog 
P.O. and a just-joined erk—I should 
say, a newly- commissioned _pilot- 
officer and an Air Force recruit—are 
approaching one another in the Strand. 
The erk has already noticed that, 
though the place is alive with officers, 
not much saluting is being pushed 
out, except for the higher grades. Old 
London custom, he’s beginning to 
suppose. Being new, however, he’s so 
far been conscientiously saluting every- 
one entitled to same, right and left, 
till his arm aches, and has now just 
got to the stage of feeling that he will 
at any rate let this very junior officer 
go by default. 

Now the P.O. has also been con- 
scientiously doing a lot of saluting and 
acknowledging of salutes, and, being 
new, doing it with considerable fervour. 
His arm is also weary. He also is 
hoping that this approaching airman 
won’t insist on formality. 

Each, therefore, prepares studiously 
to ignore the other, to pass like ships 
in the night—well, not like ships in 
the night, because now I come to think 
of it they speak each other in passing, 
but like ships that pass in a very dark 
night, ten-tenths cloud and visibility 


S" far in this little series I haven’t 
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0, who don’t know there’s another 
ship in miles. 

They are, however, both pretty self- 
conscious about it. The erk is darting 
surreptitious and apprehensive glances 
in various directions, in case any 
Red-cap is in the vicinity who may 
pick him up for failing to salute an 
officer, and at the same time is trying 
to look as if he didn’t know there was 
an officer within a thousand yards of 
him. The P.O. is also trying to look as 
if he didn’t know there was an airman 
within a thousand yards of him, and at 
the same time is darting surreptitious 
and apprehensive glances at him in 
case a salute comes over and he fails to 
acknowledge it—which of course would 
be-a terrible faux pas. All in all, it’s 
a tense moment. 

Well, naturally it happens that just 
as they are almost abreast, a surrepti- 
tious and apprehensive glance from the 
erk connects with a surreptitious and 
apprehensive glance from the officer. 
“Gawd! ” thinks the erk, “‘he means me 
to salute.” ‘“‘Gosh!” thinks the P.O., 
“‘he means to salute me,” and at once 
tries to put a stopper on it by looking 
away quickly—just as the erk, resigned 
now to going through with it, starts to 
salute. But seeing the officer look 
away, he realizes he’s misjudged the 
fellow and hastily turns his action into 
a check-up on whether his breast- 
pocket button is correctly fastened. 
At the same moment, however, the 
P.O. has seen the start of the salute 
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from the corner of his eye, and realizes 
that this over-punctilious young air- 
man is apparently quite determined 
to “pay the compliment.” He, there- 
fore, starts to acknowledge it. 

This catches the wretched erk com- 
pletely off balance. Not to see an 
officer is one thing; to look at him and 
then wilfully button up a pocket at 
him is another. He at once carries his 
pocket-buttoning move straight on 
into an awkward scrambled touching 
of the cap. By now, however, the P.O. 
has realized he was about to acknow- 
ledge a salute that wasn’t there, which 
of course is an even worse faux pas than 
not acknowledging a salute that was. 
So he too turns his acknowledgment 
into a check-up on his breast-pocket 
button—only to find he is being 
saluted after all, though in rather a 
peculiar fashion. He at once changes 
his action into an equally peculiar 
acknowledgment. 

Flushing deeply, trying to avoid 
each other’s eyes and yet catching 
them by a sort of mesmeric compulsion, 
the two manage to get past one another, 
though their day is completely spoilt. 
They spend the rest of it saluting 
or acknowledging every figure in 
uniform who so much as glances in 
their direction. 

How much better would it not have 
been to have waved happily, called out 
“Hiya, toots!” or something and 
passed on into a world better and 
brighter for the encounter! A. A. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


™ Whatever is destroyed, sooner or later 
it is replaced by an ‘all out’ effort of 


construction. Many new uses are being 
i found for material substituting others 
destroyed or unobtainable today. And 


one to which we are devoting consider- 


so in the post-war world—the question is 
able research, and will gladly co-operate 


with you in the use and application 


of special 
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PROBLEM: How to convey 9,903 tons of sand 
and gravel 10 miles every 24 hours for 3 years 


When the great Shasta Dam was 
being built—a tremendous prob- 
lem was that of conveying the 
sand and ballast to the job, a 
distance of 10 miles, across rivers, 
railways and roads. 

Goodyear answered the problem 
by supplying a conveyor belt 
capable of carrying the 10 million 
tons of sand and ballast which is 
today in Shasta Flood Control 
Dam. The figures speak for 


cAnother 





themselves... it was only natural 
that Goodyear made this belt. 
For Goodyear have spent, so 
many years “learning how.” 
Nowhere in the world does 
industry operate or a motor 
car travel the road without 
owing something to Goodyear’s 
unending labours to find 
ways of overcoming problems 
in every field where rubber 
plays its part. 


GOODZYEAR 


contribution to Progress 























F you have cesigned an engineering device and 
are planning to put it on the market after 
the war you could not do better than consult 


Webley & Scott Ltd. 


150 years of progress in Precision Engineering Service 
qualifies the Webley Organiza- 
tion to know how to produce 
Engineering Products successfully. 


WEBLEY & SCOTT LTD., BIRMINGHAM 


Established 1790 . 






































STATE 
EXPRESS 












For over half a 
century STATE 
EXPRESS 555 have 
maintained their 
reputation as the 
world’s finest 
cigarettes. 

















ROYAL 


EDISWAN 


LAMPS 


s 





FOR EFFICIENCY, 4 
ECONOMY & SERVICE | 


Advert, of The Edison Swan Electric Co., Litd., 
155 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C.2. (L.27) 





PUNCH or The London Charivari 


Find the shape and style of an 
Orlik pipe that suits your fancy— 
and you can be sure that every- 
thing else is just as you would 
wish. Orlik London-made pipes 
are obtainable at many Tobacco 
shops. Ask for them by name. 


L, ORLIK LTD., LONDON, E.C.! 
Established 1899 





Also PETROL LIGHTERS & POUCHES 
Orlik wind-proof Petrol Lighters give a sure 
light for cigarette or pipe, indoors or out. 
Orlik Pouches in a variety of styles. 











MECCANO 


AND 


HORNBY TRAINS 
THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST TOYS 


We regret that we cannot 
supply these famous toys to- 
day, but they will be ready 
for you again after the war. 
In the meantime, if you are 
in any difficulties with your 


toys, write to 


MECCANO LTD.,*BINNS ROAD, LIVERPOOL 13 
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BEWARE! 


ARE RISKING 
SORE GUMS 
TENDER GUMS 
INFLAMED GUMS 
_ BLEEDING GUMS 





Tender, bleeding gums are 
danger signs, which, neglected, lead to gum 
disease (Pyorrheea). Forhans will eradicate 
these gum affections—used in time, prevent 
them altogether. ‘Thousands of dentists use 
Forhans Anti-pyorrhea Astringent. 'Thou- 
sands of them recommend Forhans Brand 
Special Formula Dentifrice containing Forhans 
Anti-pyorrheea Astringent. Don’t let pyorrhea 
claim you as a victim. See 
your dentist, and start 
using Forhans to-day! In 
three sizes. 


Only FORHANS 
Brand contains 
the “special 
formula" Anti- 
Pyorrhoea 
Astringent. 















asa. é. 
| "JUST BRUSH YOUR 
| TEETH WITH IT”... 


|ON SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 


If you seek a speedier sale than Auction 
H. k HARMER’S PRIVATE TREATY DEPT. 
can best serve your needs. Write for the 
explanatory leaflet. 

THE BOND STREET STAMP AUCTIONS 
are held weekly from September to July. 
Auction Catalogues gratis on application. 
Philatelic Expert 

H . R . H A R M E and Auctioneer 
131-137, New Bond Street, London, W. 
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°* MOTHS «* 

ARE A NATIONAL MENACE 

@ Lm No ONE CAN AFFORD 
5 


iH = RUINED CLOTHES 
seal SS) NOWADAYS, 
BS eo NOR COUPONS 
\ SAS {} NEEDLESSLY EXPENDED 
3 ON REPLACEMENTS 


CLOTHING IN WARDROBES, DRAWERS 
AND CHESTS SHOULD BE PROTECTED 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND BY 
























“SPEKE, LIVERPOOL, 19 


THOMPSON & CAPPER WHOLESALE LTO. 


The 
Ceplies ws 


PHYSICIANS 
REMEOY 


FOR COLDS FLU 
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PUNCH or The London Charivari 





True to a few 








thousandths of an inch 
Concentric -: Evenly 
strong in wall or seam 


Light - Easily manipulated 


TUBE 
PRODUCTS 
LIMITED 


TUBE INVESTMENTS 
LIMITED, STEEL TUBES 
ADVISORY CENTRE, ASTON, 
BIRMINGHAM. Manufacturers who need advice or inform- 
tion on any job where steel tubes might help, will find The 

Steel Tubes Advisory Centre ready to assist them in every possible way. 


T.6f 














for Extra Smartness 
the shoes of more 
& more officers are 


being polished with 


se Te ee 
\ BOOT, POLISH 
\\ Lary, oy Yj) 


NUGGET 


MILITARY TAN 


(the rich brown stain) 


BOOT a ALSO IN BLACK E DARK BROWN | 





| 













National Savings Certificates. 





To-day he plays . . . to-morrow he lives — for he’s one of 
the people of To-morrow. His turn will come. But will 
his chance come ? Will he have that opportunity which will 
enable him to plunge wholeheartedly into the career that 
really interests him. Or will he be a square peg in a 
round hole? Now is the time to save to give him that 
chance! Start saving to enable your youngster to follow 
his natural bent. Cut down on all your expenditure —even 
on many so-called necessities; save regularly week by 
week; ensure that he’ll receive all possible help in his 
career. Your money will do a double job by helping to 





buy _weapons | for t the war now, and later by helping to 





equip your lad with weapons for the battle of life. 





Save to-day 
Secure to-morrow 


Savings Bonds. National War Bonds. Defence Bonds. 





Issued by The National Savings Committee 
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Post Office and Trustee Savings Banks. 









PUNC 
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Perlodh 


BARNEYS in 
the RAF. 


pa 











Did SHE sell you your 
Poppy last year ? 





THIS YEAR, she is 
helping the war effort 


“50% of our pipe smokers smoke one or | another way but she 
other of your * Barneys brands.” ... “It | h 

is wonderful Tobacco,” he goes on to say. | appeals to you just the 
That comes from an R.A.F. Station. We are | ’ 

proud to know that we have produced the | same to give generously 
favoured Tobacco of these grand sportsmen : : 

and heroes. to this time-honoured 
As one Barneys smoker put it to us, “ only Fund. 


the best of Tobaccos is good enough.”.. . 
These men of action appreciate and need 


something outstanding in the Tobacco GIVE MORE FOR YOUR 


they smoke. 


If you are seeking the Tobacco that POPPY THIS YEAR! 


measures up in smoking satisfaction to all 
that a good tobacco should . . . try Barneys 


next time. AN APPEAL ON BEHALF OF THE FUND BY 
"J NDLIS2 “SO The 


83) y J J 2 Y3 NUFFIELD — 


ORGANIZATION 





” Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild), 
Punchbowle (full). 2/5d. oz. 





(259) John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. ® 
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